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ORIGINAL RECORDS OF NONCONFORMITY IN 
SUSSEX 


BY N. CAPLAN 


Several noted members of the Sussex Archaeological 
Society in the 19th century took an interest in some of the 
original records of Nonconformity in the county. But their 
papers in the Collections were prepared before the fuller 
examination of these records by a number of eminent scholars, 
and no one has yet prepared even an outline account of the 
history of Nonconformity in Sussex.? 


I am now engaged in the work of compiling such an out- 
line ancl one of the interesting sources to be tapped has been 
that of the registrations of Nonconformist meeting-places under 
the Toleration Act, 1689. This Act suspended the penalties 
imposed on the Nonconformists under the Conventicle Act 
of 1670, provided that all meeting-places were certified to, 
and registered by, either the diocesan authorities or the Justices 
of the Peace in Quarter Sessions. 


In the case of Sussex, nearly all the registrations were by 
the diocesan authorities; it was only late in the day that some 
were made by Quarter Sessions. Fortunately, a considerable 
number of the diocesan records of registrations have survived 
and are preserved at the Record Office at Chichester. It is 
not yet widely known that there are also copies of these regis- 
trations at the General Register Office. Under the Places of 
Worship Certifying Act, 1852, returns had to be made to the 
Registrar General of all registrations since 1689. The copies 
at Somerset House contain the essential facts about the meet- 
ing places: the name of the householder, the denomination 
where known, the pastor or teacher involved and sometimes 
also the names of those who signed the certificates presented 
for registration. The originals, however, usually contain a 
little more detail about the whereabouts of the meeting places 
and the people connected with the local causes. 
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Thanks to the ready help of Mr. Francis W. Steer, and 
of the Registrar General, a careful search has been made of 
the records at Chichester and at Somerset House. This has 
revealed some interesting discrepancies between the two sets 
of records which appear to result from the loss or recovery 
of records by the Diocesan Registry since 1852. The two 
series run as follows :— 











Chichester Lewes S. Malling 

Archdeaconry Archdeaconry | Exempt Deanery 
Diocesan Series 1707-26. 1690-1773. 1701-16. 

1 entry each in 1809-52. 1773-1852. 

1754 and 1770. 

1800-52. 
General Register | 1719-28. 1690-1852. no records. 
Office: Copies. 1 entry each in 

1728 & 1753. 

1800-52. 














A transcription of the copies of the registrations for the 
Lewes Archdeaconry between 1773 and 1808 has been filed at 
the Record Office at Chichester. 

In all, there appear to be 1,038 registrations in the diocesan 
records; according to the Registrar General’s Report in 1853 
only 110 registrations by Quarter Sessions in Sussex were 
copied to him in 1852 and the earliest of these were dated 1790. 
I have not yet examined the original regisirations by Quarter 
Sessions and it is possible that there may be discrepancies 
between the originals and the copies at Somerset House, as 
in the case of the diocesan series. 

Naturally, it is the earlier registrations which are likely to 
prove of the greatest help in research about Noncomformist 
causes because there are relatively few other sources of informa- 
tion for the period 1690-1750. Fortunately, a substantial 
number of those for Sussex are of early date as shown in the 
following summary :— 


1690/1700 1701/25 1726/50 1751/70 1771/1800 Total 








Chichester 

Archdeaconry n.a. 24* 1 3 n.a. 28 
Lewes 

Archdeaconry 36 37 14 37 96 220 
S. Malling: 

Exempt Deanery n.a. 10+ n.a. n.a. 10 20 





n.a.—no records *—1707/26 


t—1701/16 


- 
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Space does not permit reproduction here of all these early 
registrations. Perhaps the best way of illustrating their 
potential value is to examine them in relation to the survey of 
the State of Nonconformity in England and Wales organised 
about 1717/27 by the Rev. Dr. John Evans. The Evans MS. is 
preserved in that remarkable treasury of records of Noncon- 
formity, Dr. Williams’s Library, London. The Sussex portion 
of the Evans MS. appears to have been prepared for Evans 
in the first instance by the Rev. Robert Bagster of Chichester 
Presbyterian Church in 1717. According to the Evans MS.. 
there were 8 Baptist congregations in Sussex: at Chichester 
(2), Steyning, Horsham, Lewes, Lindfield, Warbleton and 
Wadhurst. This has long seemed an incomplete picture of 
the Baptist denomination in Sussex at that time. The 
Minutes of the General Assembly of the General Baptists 
showed that there were active churches elsewhere in the county 
around 1717.5 Moreover, Bishop Bower’s Visitation of 1724 
recorded far more Baptists, and those far more widely dis- 
tributed, than the Evans MS.‘ 


The Toleration Act registrations of Baptist causes appear 
to confirm the view that the Evans MS. substantially under- 
estimated the strength of this denomination in Sussex. The 
registrations do not give any figures of the numbers of Non- 
conformists associated with the meetings being held and some 
of them were no doubt quite small, but here we are helped by 
the estimates given in the 1724 Visitation. There are registra- 
tions for 16 Parishes not mentioned in the Evans MS. for 
dates between 1713 and 1727. These Baptist meetings were 
at: Walberton, Earnley, Petworth, Sullington, Billingshurst, 
Ifield, Rudgwick, Shipley, Ditchling, Wivelsfield, Cuckfield, 
Worth, West Hoathly, Hellingly, Fletching and Guestling. 
Of the 7 Parishes recorded in the Evans MS. as having Baptist 
causes, registrations exist for only 3 in the period 1715/30 but 
there are registrations for another 2 of earlier dates than 
1715. In addition, there are registrations for another 21 
Baptist meeting places of dates earlier than 1715 and it is likely 
that some at least of these survived into the period covered 
by the Evans MS. The cause at Waldron certainly did so 
and is mentioned in the General Assembly Minutes. These 
21 Parishes were: Waldron, Buxted, Heathfield, Chiddingly, 
Herstmonceux, Henfield, Ticehurst, Burwash, Ripe, Barcombe, 
Salehurst, Beckley, Willingdon, Southover, Chailey, Frant, 
Westfield, Hollington, Uckfield, Wartling and Rotherfield. 
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Many of the 21 long had strong Nonconformist connections, 
particularly Baptist, and in the Return of Conventicles in 
Sussex made in 1669, there were conventicles at Westfield, 


Beckley, Salehurst, Wartling, Warbleton, Heathfield and 
Herstmonceux. 


But the Toleration Act registrations enable one to go 
further than this and to identify most of the Baptist causes as 
General Baptist, thanks to the information they give about 
the ministers or “‘ preachers” and other people connected 
with the meetings. At least 21 out of the 37 causes not 
mentioned in the Evans MS., were General Baptist and it is 
probable that several more also were General Baptist. The 
wide influence of the General Baptists at Horsham and Ditch- 
ling is evident in the registrations.® 


This picture built up from the registrations is of consider- 
able interest in the context of the controversy about the extent 
to which the spread of anti-Trinitarian heresy led to the eclipse 
of the General Baptists in England. In time, a number of 
the Sussex General Baptist Churches became Unitarian, but 
it seems that the Arian views which were fairly widespread in 
them at this period did not prevent them from showing a 
great deal more evangelical zeai than the orthodox churches of 
of the other denominations. 


The registrations of Presbyterian and Independent causes 
in general bear out the information given in the Evans MS. 
about the two denominations. Presbyterian meetings were 
registered between 1709 and 1722 in 16 of the 21 parishes 
mentioned in the Evans MS. There are grounds for the view 
that the Evans MS. estimates of the numbers of Presbyterians 
and Independents in Sussex were a good deal too high; the 
1724 Visitation points this way, even though care is needed 
in handling all these clerical statistics. It is significant that 
there are registrations for only 4 parishes for Presbyterian 
causes not mentioned in the Evans MS. 


Those who are interested particularly in the history of 
the Society of Friends will be disappointed to hear that there 
are scarcely any registrations for Friends’ meetings. The 
only ones which have come to light are for New Shoreham, 
Keymer and Barcombe dated 12 Oct. 1719 and Wartling 
dated 2 April 1722. This seems a little puzzling because it 
was apparently the wish of Yearly Meeting that all Friends 
Meetings should be registered in accordance with the Tolera- 
tion Act which had been especially welcomed by the Friends 
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for the relief it gave them from taking the Oath in the custom- 
ary manner. 

It seems a pity that so many of the historians of Non- 
conformity have neglected this source of the Toleration Act 
registrations and that so many local histories of Nonconformist 
churches have not drawn on it. To my shame, I too neglected 
this source in preparing recently an account of the Lindfield 
Congregational Church. The information which the registra- 
tions for Lindfield provide is a useful addition to my account 
of the earlier years.6 As long ago as 1906, J. Nicol provided 
a full account of the copies in the records of the General 
Register Office but this has been overlooked all too often (this 
is unhappily the case with many of the papers prepared by 
members of the Sussex Archaeological Society in the 19th 
century, and it applies also to the immensely thorough and 
helpful transcription of the Non-Parochial Registers for Sussex 
churches by A. Ridley Bax, whose manuscript folio is in the 
Library at Barbican House).’ 

I hope this short account of the Toleration Act registra- 
tions will serve as a helpful reminder of this valuable source 
of original records of Nonconformity in the county. 


NOTES 


For example, Canon J. H. Cooper’s papers on the 1669 Return of 
Conventicles in Sussex and the 1672 Indulgence Licences (§.A.C. vol. 
LI) and on the 1676 Chichester Return (S.A.C. vol. XLV); E. H. W. 
Dunkin’s paper on Admissions to Sussex Benefices, 1654/59 (S.A.C. 
vol. XXXIII). 

2 A. Ridley Bax prepared a brief account of The Free Churches of 
Sussex which was published in the Transactions (vol. v) of the Congre- 
gational Historical Society, but this drew only on a limited range of 
original records and the Toleration Act registrations were not noted. 

3 Minutes of the General Assembly of the General Baptist Churches in 
England, edited W. T. Whitley (2 vols. 1909). 

4 The Visitation of Bishop Bower was unusually comprehensive for 
the diocese and it included estimates of the number and denominations 
of Nonconformists in each parish. It is preserved in beautiful condition 
in the Record Office at Chichester. 

5 Miss E. Kensett’s history of the Free Christian Church, Horsham 
(1921) does not draw on the registrations but it is an excellent local 
—— history and it draws on particularly interesting church 
records. 
19s Caplan: Annals of Lindfield Congregational Church, 1810-1959 

7 J. Nicol: Congregational Historical Society’s Transactions, vol. vi. 


_ The Non-Parochial Registers are a valuable source, and while it 
is still necessary to consult the original Registers at the General Register 
peg Mr. Bax’s transcription is more readily available to those who live 
in Sussex. 


1 
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SEDGWICK IN 1717 
CONTRIBUTED BY T. GURNEY STEDMAN 


Sir John Bennett bought the Sedgwick Estate from the 
Crown in 1705 but some years later resold it to the Duke of 
Richmond. He was a Serjeant-at-law and a Master in Chancery. 
Part of the Estate was formerly a detached part of the parish of 
Broadwater but was annexed to Nuthurst in 1877. The letter 
is exactly reproduced except that the “* long S”’ is printed “* s.” 


Sir John 


I Reced your Honors Letters my wife hath taken cear of the 
Tungs and will send them when your Honor is pleased to 
send for them att Crismas and she will have gees and fowls 
very good att that time and as Reasnable as she can aford 
them and she hath folded up the quit and Layed it up in the 
Best Chamber She hath found a Case nife and Laid it up in the 
Buttery and the washing Tub and peter hath locked it up where 
the Rest of the Tubs are my wife Reced the peice of diaper 
which Madam Bennett send and my wife and my daughter 
Returns her Ladyship abundance of Thanks for it She hath 
made fiers in the Rooms she hath Brewed all the Beer and put 
it up in good order she had 60 Bushells of mault of mr Bridger 
and the price is 3 shillings a bushell and she hath Taken cear 
of the Hopps that are left I have reced 8pd of Turner but I 
have got none of The grienfields I have dunn then very often 
I fear they will not pay it Till Crismas ore after I will pay mr 
Bridger for the mault when your Honer is satisfied with the 
quantety and the price (I think erased) peter miens his business 
very well and Looks well after the Horses the padd Horse is 
very crank and wanton but he goes a Little Lame of his Left 
foot before I am afraid he will not be a sound Horse I hav 
gon all over Ameys mill farme and Took as good account of 
it as I can the Land is not in soe good condition as it was some 
years agoe for greenfield hath Layed but Little dressing one it 
The fences are in prety good Repear but there is not wood 
enough for fiering neither is there Timber big enough for the 
Repars for it is now out of Reaper as neer as I can gess it 
will cost 20 pd to put it in good Repear There is but 3 ore 4 
Trees that are big enough to make Bords and they were left 
for shelter to the Buildings there is between 2 & 3 hundred 
small Trees which are but of a Little vallew att present I have 
discursed with greenfield and got what I could out of him 
and he tells me he never paid noe Rents to any parson but to 
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mrs. night and her husband and he mother nor noe other 
person never did make any demand greenfield hath 2 years 
to come of his Lease next Ladyday he payes 20 pd by the year 
he Told me he was obliged by his Lease to stand to all the 
Repears The Land in the condition it is now in is dear at 10 
shillings an acor for a Tennant that will pay his Rent well I 
have vewed the land att 46 acors and when I discursed with 
greenfield after I had gon ove all the Land he Told me how 
many acors there was in every field his account and my vew 
comes within one acor for he makes but 45 acres of arrabld 
Land 


The field called the old wood the right hand as Acors R 


you goe out of Sedgwick into that 05 00 
The field eastward of that Joining to Sedgwick 04 00 
The new grubed field Lying to the Cart Road 

eastward 02 00 
The field Joining to whits Bridge Land northward 07 00 
The field one the Left hand the coach way Joining 

to Sedgwicke 07 00 
The field nex toward the Brooke 04 00 
The field called Limekill field Joining to the Brooke 03 00 
The wenhouse field one the Right hand 07 00 
The field the way goes cross 01 80 
The hovell field by the Barn 02 80 
The old pon plat lying below the House 01 00 
The 2 oarchers 02 00 


as for the mill the Rent is 15pd by the year and the mill and 
the House is in good Repear there is about an acor of Land 
but there is noe Timber to Repare the mill the widdow Caffyn 
that Rents the mill hath 14 years of her Leas to come she 
sayes her husband hath bin att nere 70pd charge to Repear 
the mill This is the best perticuler I can give of the farme and 
the mill att present 
Your most humble Ser 
Hen Southon 


I have tied up the Trees which the wind had antied I have 
planted the postrunners (?) Beans in the places where your 
honours Last Letter directed me I finished the places when 
I came from London wher your Honour ordered me I have 
some Beans left I have mended the well in the Curtyard and 
the further well in the wilderness and the slope in the oarcher 
and filled the leach with codling trees will your Honor be 
pleased to have the new walke cross the groue Turfed I 
Reced the goods the 8 day of this Instant and the Trees 15 
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day I Reced but 4 pear Trees I think it will be very proper 
to save some pols and Twistes where I cut in the wilderness to 
keep the Horses of the walke which goes downe to the wilder- 
ness for this winter Time the Horses poaches it all in hols in 
the spring of the year it is some charge to Leavel it I shall 
want some garden beans to plant 


Your most Humble sert 
23 Novbr (cancelled) to command 


William Pelling 
(Address) 


To 
The Righ Honnable Sr John Bennett 
In Essex Buildings neer The 
Temple 
London 


(Postmark) fa with speed 
21 
ey) 


(Endorsed in another hand) 
18 Novr 1717 
Southon (some illegible words) 
with a pticular of Ameys Mill Farm 
and what condition it is in 


NOTE 


The Imperial Dictionary (1868) gives “‘ Case knife “* as a large table 
knife often kept in a case; the O.E.D. gives Acer, Curt, Fier, Tung 
and Wene as obsolete spellings of Acre, Court, Fire, Tongue and 
Wain; “‘ Coddling”’ as a kind of Apple; *‘ Crank ”’ as infirm or weak; 
** Hovel ’’ as an open shed; “* Pad ”’ as an easy paced horse; ‘‘ poached ” 
as cut up with hoofs or trampled into mudholes and “‘ Plat ’’ as a small 
area of ground. “leach” may be “ beach” 


(Photostat copy in the Society’s Library) 


THE END OF DURRINGTON CHAPEL 
BY C. E. WELCH 


Sussex, although not as plentifully endowed as Lancashire 
and other northern counties, was well provided with mediaeval 
chapels of ease. Chichester alone had four after the original 
chapels became parish churches, and the hamlets of many 
parishes were similarly equipped. Almost all have dis- 
appeared without leaving much documentary evidence, and 
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in some cases their site can only be traced after an examination 
of field names and other evidence of the tithe awards. The 
discovery of the court proceedings for the demolition of 
Durrington chapel and the union of the chapelry with the 
mother parish of West Tarring is, therefore, unusual if not 
unique in Sussex. Durrington and Tarring were not until 
the mid nineteenth century in the diocese of Chichester, but 
were part of the exempt deanery of Tarring and under the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the archbishops of Canterbury.? There 
are, therefore, no entries for Durrington in the episcopal 
visitation books and church inspections at Chichester. Before 
1538 the only references are to be found in the archiepiscopal 
registers at Lambeth Palace Library. After 1538 the records 
of the peculiar jurisdiction begin and they are to be found at 
Chichester with the episcopal records because the diocesan 
registrar was also usually registrar of the exempt deaneries. 
It is in one of the Deanery Act Books that the court proceed- 
ings about Durrington are to be found.* 


It was on 27th October 1677 that three inhabitants of 
Durrington—Thomas Caplin, Edward Peter and John Fletcher, 
gentleman—were cited to appear before the dean of the exempt 
deaneries to show cause why the chapel had not been repaired. 
It is quite probable that the dean, Dr. Thomas Briggs, an 
active and energetic ecclesiastical lawyer, was himself respon- 
sible for this sudden burst of activity. On the day Caplin 
and Peter appeared on behalf of all the inhabitants of the 
chapelry. They said that the chapel was very ruinous “ and 
unusfull for the performing of Divine Service.” It had been 
in decay for twenty-six years (i.e. since 1651) and that “ the 
ruines thereof were chiefly occasioned by souldjers in the time 
of the late Warrs.”’ Even when the chapel had been in repair 
they had not had frequent services there, although they paid 
the vicar of Tarring twenty nobles (£6 3s. 4d.) a year for that 
purpose. As the chapel is very near to Tarring church 
(actually about a mile away) they asked permission to attend 
services there. The inhabitants were also unable to repair 
the chapel “‘ without theire utter Ruine and undoing.” There- 
fore they also asked permission “to take downe the said 
Timber, stones and other materialls to save and prevent 
further decay in the same, And that they may be exposed to 
such uses as this Court shall think fit.” The judge refused to 
allow this until Caplin and Peter produced a certificate to 
prove their statements, 
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This they did on the next court day, November 10th, and 
the surrogate appointed them trustees to “take down the 
materials of the said Chapell and cause the same to be valued 
at an equall and indifferent rate and to give an Account 
thereof to the Court.” They were also ordered “‘ to enquire 
and search out for the materialls belonging to the said Chappell 
of Durrington And to demand them.” Nothing further 
happened until 22nd April 1678 when the dean, Dr. Thomas 
Briggs, conducted his visitation of the deaneries. For Durring- 
ton Thomas Caplin and Edward Peter the late “ collectors ” 
and John Ricord and Edmund Edwards the present “ col- 
lectors”’ appeared. The collectors were probably the over- 
seers or collectors for the poor, because the judge immediately 
objected that the inhabitants should have elected church- 
wardens. Nothing seems to have been done by the two 
trustees and Dr. Briggs ignored the proceedings of his surrogate 
in appointing them. Ricord and Edwards were cited to appear 
at the next court to explain what had happened to the chapel 
bell and to give an account of the conditicn of the chapel. 


On June Ist Thomas Caplin appeared in court in a new 
capacity—as warden of Durrington chapel on the nomination 
of Richard Pawley, curate of Durrington and vicar of Tarring. 
Two contradictory explanations of the missing bell were given. 
Richard Pawley said that one Thomas or Robert Collins of 
Durrington had sold it to Goodman Green of Tarring. Ricord 
and Edwards, however, said that “* they had nothing to doe nor 
were not anything concerned in selling the said bell neither 
certeynly doe they know what the bell was sold for but they 
have heard that the bell was sold for about foure or five 
pounds and carryed to Sir Charles Shelleyes at Mitchellgrove 
within the parish of Clapham by one Thomas Caplin.” 
Meanwhile Dr. Briggs had probably expressed his disapproval 
of the scheme to pull down the chapel as John Fletcher of 
Steyning (probably the chief landowner in Durrington), 
Ricords and Edwards promised on behalf of the inhabitants 
that they would give one hundred pounds towards repairing 
the ruined building. To obtain an impartial report Dr. 
Briggs appointed Richard Pawley to obtain estimates of the 
cost of repair from carpenters and bricklayers by the next 
court day. It was not finally produced until November 1679, 
the proceedings being adjourned from court to court. On the 
second court day (July 27th) Robert Collins appeared and 
admitted that “‘ hee with his partner Thomas Caplen sold the 
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bell and laid out the same money towards the releif of the 
poor.” 


On 29th November 1679 both matters were again venti- 
lated in court. Thomas Caplin, still as churchwarden, 
appeared in court and confessed he sold the bell for four 
pounds. The dean obviously objected to this money being 
used to reduce the poor rate and ordered Caplin either to 
pay the money into court or to recover the bell and take it to 
the vicarage where Mr. Pawley would take care of it. Caplin, 
Robert Collins and John Ricord also produced in court a 
certificate of Thomas Farncomb, carpenter, and William 
Page, bricklayer, about the cost of repairing the chapel. No 
details of this are given in the Act Book, and the original 
certificate cannot be found amongst the court papers.* But 
the inhabitants obviously thought that the cost was too great 
because “* the whole Revenue of the Village aforesaid does not 
amount to above two hundred and fifteen pounds a yeare, 
and that there are not above'three farmers belonging to the 
said Chappelry and that the rest of the Inhabitants being 
about four and twenty Cottagers are but of a very mean and 
poor Condition and not able if rated to contribute anything 
towards the repairs.”” For this reason they asked to be relieved 
of the cost of rebuilding the chapel and to be allowed to wor- 
ship, baptise and bury at Tarring church. 


The cause having been adjourned to January 10th and 
from then to January 24th in order to allow negotiations 
between the inhabitants of Durrington and the inhabitants of 
Tarring, Dr. Briggs proceeded to unite the chapelry to its 
mother parish. Richard Pawley appeared in court in his 
capacity as incumbent of both churches, and John Fletcher 
appeared as proctor for Edmund Coles, clerk, Stephen Botting, 
Robert Collins, Edmund Edwards, and all the other inhabi- 
tants of Durrington. The arrangements were “ That in all 
future times one of the Inhabitants of the Chappelry of 
Durrington aforesaid shall yearly bee chosen as formerly to 
performe the office of a Churchwarden . . . Ordered like- 
wise that whereas there is a Chalice belonging to the Chappellry 
aforesaid now in the hands of [b/ank| Edwards Widdow living 
within the said Chappelry, the same to be demanded of her 
by the consent of Mr. Fletcher and left in the hands of the 
now Churchwardens of Tarring to be added to the Communion 
Plate of Tarring and the Bible to be delivered and sold to the 
same purpose. Ordered also that the Woods timber and 
stones and other Materialls by the consent of Mr. Fletcher to 
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be delivered into the hands of Mr. Pawley, the said Mr. Pawley 
to account to this court for the same at the Visitation next 
insuing.”” On these terms the chapelry and parish were 
united and a copy of the act of union is registered in the Act 
Book.® 
The terms of the union were observed throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and one chapelwarden 
was elected by the inhabitants of Durrington for a chapel 
which was “in ruins.” The silver chalice from Durrington 
remained with the Tarring plate and the registers were also 
probably transferred there. In 1914 with the increase in 
population of West Worthing it became necessary to build a 
new chapel of ease and the ruined walls were re-used for their 
original purpose. Now at last Durrington is a parish in its 
own right. 
NOTES 
1 See S.A.C. Ixxiv, 89. 
2 The deanery consisted of Patching and Tarring with Durrington 


and Heene annexed. It was usually coupled with the deanery of Pag- 


ham, and often with that of South Malling, both of which belonged to 
the archbishop. 


3 West Sussex Record Office, Episc. 1V/2/20, ff. 9-25. 
4 Ibid., Episc. I'V/4. 


5 The original is not to be found amongst the parish records of 
either West Tarring or Durrington. 


6 §. Lewis, Top. Dict. of England, vol. 11 (London, 1833), sub. tit. 
Durrington. 


SAXON CROSS IN WEST WITTERING CHURCH! 
CONTRIBUTED BY W. E. P. DONE 


In the restoration of West Wittering Church in 1875 there 
was “* found embedded in the masonry ’’? of one of the walls 
(probably the east wall or the south aisle but the exact position 
has not been recorded) a block of sandstone 16lbs. in weight, 
roughly shaped so as to present on opposite sides two faces 
on each of which is inscribed, inside a circle, a Greek Cross 
(i.e. a cross with equal arms) each 64 inches long and connected 
with the circle and in places } inch deep and one inch wide. 
The crosses are not of the same date and the surface had been 
(before it was so embedded) much weathered by exposure. 
It is now in a cabinet in the South Chapel showing the later 
cross in front and the earlier one reflected in the mirror behind. 

A report on this stone has recently been obtained from 
C. A. Ralegh Radford, F.s.A. (a former Inspector of Ancient 
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Monuments). The crosses are difficult to date. The deep 
cutting apparently made by a chisel would preclude a pre-saxon 
date but would be possible at any time after the late 7th 
century (when Christianity reached Sussex). The cutting on 
one face is far more regular and more skilled than on the 
other which suggests that the two faces are of different dates, 
the stone being re-used and set differently on the later occasion. 
Such re-use could be dated as late as the 12th century but was 
probably earlier. It cannot have been a preaching cross or 
one marking the position of an enclosure before a Church was 
built, as such are described as raised on high and the form is 
quite unlike any known Saxon cross of this type. It is more 
likely something set into the masonry of a building at (prob- 
ably) the gable end of an early Church—probably the “‘ monas- 
terium ’ founded under the charter of 740.* Its re-use was 
probably late Saxon when the Church, which had been ruined 
by the Danes (994-1010), was re-consecrated as a simple parish 
church under Canute (who reigned from 1016). It was later 
used as building material in the masonry of the wall of the 
Church when rebuilt in the 12th century. 

Careful examination of the stone shews that in the older 
cross most of the peak above the actual cross had been broken 
away together with the face of the upper left quadrant of the 
cross and the adjoining arc of the circle. When re-used the 
stone was turned back to front and another cross cut on the 
other face (now exposed) and the stone turned anti-clockwise 
135° shewing the cross saltire-wise (i.e. St. Andrew’s and not 
St. George’s cross) and bringing an undamaged angle to the 
top. The two top sides in the later position are those which 
have been eroded by exposure. 


1 For plan see S.N.Q., vi, 119 
2 S.A.C., xxvi, 276. 
8 §.A.C., lxxxvi, 42 at pp. 79-80. 


JAMES HURDIS, (1763-1801) 
(S.N.Q., xv, 197) 

S.A.C., vii, 135-6 has a pedigree which the following notes 
supplement. 

This poet and rector of Bishopstone, Sussex, (where he 
was baptised), married at Fulham 19 July, 1799, as her first 
husband, Harriet Taylor, (1777-1855), who on 1805 married 
secondly Storer Ready, an apothecary of Westerham, Kent. 

His father, James Hurdis (1710 Holywell, Hunts.—1769 
Bishopstone), collector of Customs in Newhaven, and son of 
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Reverend Thomas Hurdis, curate of Holywell, 1701-17, and 
subsequently vicar of Ringmer, Sussex, married twice:— 

(1) at Newhaven in 1746 Ann Humphrey, (1713-1755 
Newhaven), daughter of Elizabeth Johnson (1684 E. Grinstead, 
Sussex-1723 Newhaven), the first wife (married 1710 E. Grin- 
stead) of Cornelius Humphrey, (1687-1746 Newhaven, a 
member of an old Newhaven and Brighton family, whose 
second wife (married 19 February 1725-6 St. Benet, Paul’s 
Wharf, London) was Ann Strickland (buried 1751 Lee, Kent), 
widow of John Strickland, (buried 1718 Lee), both of Green- 
wich Kent, who married her as Ann Southby | January 1701-2 
at St. Dunstan in the East, London. 

(2) at W. Tarring, Sussex, in 1760 Jane Artlett (1732 
Durrington, Sussex-1815, age 85, sic, Bishopstone), daughter 
of Richard Artlett, (1697 Findon, Sussex-1766 W. Tarring; 
M.I1. died in 69th year), who married at Burpham, Sussex, in 
1720 Jane Tignor (Ticknor), (1702 Burpham- 1770 Durrington). 

Jane Artlett’s blacksmith brother John Artlett (1741 
Durrington-1816, aged 79, sic, West Itchenor, Sussex) married 
at Birdham, Sussex, 1762 Martha Napper (1743-1801 (W. 
Itchenor) whose mother Elizabeth née Martin (1707 West 
Wittering, Sussex-1762 Birdham) was daughter of Sarah 
Lutman née Challen, (baptised 23 January, 1686 Selsey, 
Sussex, daughter of Richard and Joan Challen of Selsey and 
Cocking, Sussex), by her second husband Henry Martin, 
brother to Elizabeth Martin who married at Earnley. 
Sussex, in 1703 William Collins, haberdasher of hats and 
Mayor of Chichester, the parents of the poet, William Collins, 
(1721 Subdeanery Chichester-1759 St. Andrew, Chichester), 
whose monument in Chichester Cathedral is reproduced in 
S.A.C. 97. It should be mentioned that the tablet to the 
poet’s father and others, erected by the poet’s sister Ann 
Durnford, formerly Semphill, née Collins, on the south wall 
of the church of St. Andrew, has several errors. 

James Henry Hurdis, (1800 Cowley, Oxon.-1857 South- 
ampton), son of the poet James Hurdis, married at St. John’s, 
Margate in 1843, as his second wife, Charlotte Jackson, great- 
grand-daughter of John Jackson who married at Lingfield, 
Surrey, 1689 Catherine Johnson, sister of the first wife of the 
above-named Cornelius Humphrey, thus re-uniting these 
families. 


Cornelius Humphrey had left a legacy to his daughter 


Ann provided she did not marry James Hurdis; she received, 
however, half-share of the estate of her step-mother Ann 
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Humphrey, formerly Strickland née Southby, (P.C.C. 1750-52 
will), and the poet, James Hurdis, as student at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was left a large legacy under the P.C.C. 
1783-92 will of Cornelius Humphrey’s son, Henry Humphrey 
(1711-92 Newhaven), her brother, who was left the other half 
of the said estate. 


The poet’s uncle, the reverend Thomas Hurdis, p.p., 
vicar of Seaford, Sussex, baptised 14 May, 1707, also at Holy- 
well, married at Laughton, Sussex, in 1733, Naomi Ditch; 
(see S.N.Q., xii, 110). 


The pedigree of the poet’s grandfather, the afore-men- 
tioned Thomas Hurdis, curate of Holywell and vicar of 
Ringmer, who was baptised at All Hallows, Bread Street, 
London, 3 March, 1673-4, is in the Visitation of London, 
1695, at the College of Arms, (K 9-410), and has been con- 
sulted by courtesy of the Norroy and Ulster King of Arms, 
Captain A. J. Toppin, M.v.o. It was published in Misc. Gen. 
et Her. 5th series, viii, pp. 242-3, and goes back to a yeoman, 
Thomas Hurdis who died in 1639 at Atherstone upon Stour 
in Warwickshire, (I.P.M. C.142/704/120). 


That Hurdis was the maiden surname of the mother of the 
historian, John Richard Green, is not generally known except 
for brief mention thereof in the introduction to his letters 
edited by (Sir) Leslie Stephen who, without a shred of evidence, 
states she was probably related to the poet. He adds that the 
historian believed himself to have inherited something from 
her considerable ability. 


Notwithstanding that, with the generous help of Miss M. 
Barratt, D.PHIL., of the Bodleian Library, and Dr. J. R. L. 
Highfield, of Merton College, Oxford, it has now been estab- 
lished that the family of the historian’s mother, Rachel Green 
née Hurdis, who was baptised 23 November, 1801, at St. 
John’s Oxford, had been in the City of Oxford for three 
generations but had come in 1733 also from Warwickshire 
and is descended from a farmer, John Hurdes (sic) who lived 
at Packwood, Warwickshire, and married there in 1701, 
(where also Samuel Johnson’s parents were married in 1706), 
no connection between her family and that of the poet has 
been so far found. 


The historian, John Richard Green, was first cousin once 
removed of Charles Stroud Green, (1810-62), Headmaster 
1848-59 of Lewes Grammar School, and Rector 1848-62 of 
St. Ann, Lewes. He was the officiating minister at the 
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marriage in 1835 at St. Aldate, Oxford, of the historian’s 
parents, Richard Green and Rachel Hurdis. 


PARISH CHURCH of ST. PETER ___ 


W. H. CHALLEN. 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS Cx 


THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST. PETER, 
EAST BLATCHINGTON 


This church consists of a nave of the twelfth century and 
a chancel of the thirteenth, with the addition of a west tower 
of the latter date and a projecting vestry on the north and a 
porch on the south, both added in modern times. The fact 
that the eastern part of the nave has walls thicker than the 
western indicates that there was originally in this position an 
axial tower, of which the eastern arch was rebuilt with the 
chancel when that was erected. On the other hand, the central 
tower might have been part of a cruciform structure, since the 
interior of a semi-circular arch can be seen on both the north 
and south walls of the nave, the southern arch being at present 
filled in. There is no trace of the original west wall of the 
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old tower, although the remains of the east wall, into which 
the chancel arch has been cut, is of the right width. The 
western part of the south wall of the nave has a second blocked 
arch, which, with the arch in the south wall of the axial tower, 
evidently formed an original south aisle. The west wall, 
which would have contained the arch connecting the nave and 
tower, has had its original junctions with the side walls masked, 
on the north by a curious wall arch and corbel and on the 
south by a large double niche of traceried front. This latter 
is largely modern, and its purpose is doubtful. It could hardly 
have been a shrine, still less a heart-shrine as popularly sup- 
posed. There is a good thirteenth-century pair of sedilia 
and a trefoil-headed piscina in the chancel. The tower has a 
well-defined belfry-storey with three lancets on all but the east 
face and is capped by a low shingled broach spire. The roof 
of the nave retains its old tie-beams only. 


W.H.G. 


RANSCOMBE CAMP, NR. GLYNDE 
SECOND AND FINAL SEASON’S EXCAVATIONS, 1960 
BY G. P. BURSTOW AND G. A. HOLLEYMAN 


The Brighton and Hove Archaeological Society is again 
most grateful to Lord Gage, and Mr. Miles, the tenant farmer, 
for permission to complete their investigation of the Rans- 
combe hill-fort. Once again a camp was formed for volunteers 
by kind permission of the Glynde Estate and between 30 and 40 
people, including several who came daily, took part in the 
excavations. Again the messing arrangements were in the 
capable hands of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice King. The team 
leaders this year were: Colonel E. L. Botting, Messrs. E. A. 
Crossland, N. E. S. Norris, A. C. Roper, M. H. Thornburgh 
and C. M. Wilson. The excavations lasted from August 13th 
to 29th. 

THE RAMPARTS AND DITCHES. This season cuttings F.I. 
and II, G, H, and K.I and II, were put in the southern rampart 
and ditch of the camp south of cutting A. Evidence of a 
line of postholes 6 to 8 feet apart holding the rampart occured 
for a considerable distance and there was evidence as one went 
further south that here only a shallow marker ditch and marker 
bank had been made. This marker bank ceased and from 
there the bank consisted only of lynchet soil. In cuttings 
F.I and K.I, there was evidence of two shallow ditches which 
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may have been intended to join. The ramparts must have 
been nearly complete at the gateway but petered out as one 
progressed south. It seemed also as if there had been a 


pronounced natural bank before any rampart or ditch was 
made. 


THE GATEWAY. Cutting E. The gateway was completely 
excavated and any doubts about its function removed. A 
causeway 11 feet wide enters the camp between the ends of 
the two ditches. The ditch to the south had turned into the 
camp and ran for 26 feet to form the edge of the causeway 
and was roughly 5 feet deep. A thick layer of very hard 
“* Sludge ” or “* concrete ” referred to last year made up much 
of the filling of its east end. The soil just under the turf 
contained much Roman pottery including many fragments 
of 2nd century Samian ware but lower down in and on the 
top of the “‘ concrete ’’ came a layer of Early Iron Age A. I. 
pottery with pie-crust rims and finger-tip impressions closely 
paralleled at Highdown'. In the lower filling of the ditch 
only one tiny sherd of gritty Iron Age pottery appeared but as 
last year we found many animal bones and flint flakes. 


» The northern ditch formed the edge of the causeway for 
22 feet but was not intirned as on the south side. The two 
ditches were not in alignment, the north side starting 14 feet 
west of the southern side. A little Roman pottery appeared 
in the upper layer but there was little Iron Age ware. The 
heavy “* concrete ” was not so marked in this ditch. 


Between the ramparts and ditches appeared a berm 14 feet 
wide. We found no signs of gatepost holes in the area where 
they would certainly have been and must conclude that the 
digging of gatepost holes came in the last stages of Iron Age 
camp construction. Under the slipped rampart on the south 
side at the entrance appeared three of the first two pairs of 
rampart postholes. One fine posthole (ft. 10in. deep) and 
its probable partner had held the rampart on the north side. 


No signs of revettment was found between ramparts and 
ditch. 


CONCLUSIONS. Our work this year did not make us 
change our conclusions about the period and construction of 
Ranscombe Camp”. It is an uncompleted camp of Iron 
Age A.I. Culture. Admittedly the Iron Age pottery except 
for a very few tiny sherds was not found in the lower fillings 
of the ditch or ramparts but the whole lay-out of the camp as 
far as it had been completed was similar to Hollingbury® 
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which Dr. E. C. Curwen now considered to be an Iron Age 
A type of camp. No gateposts had been erected nor were 
there signs of revettment at the entrance. There were signs 
of a marker ditch and rampart continuing the more or less 
completed defences by the gateway. 

We put two cuttings inside the camp hoping without 
success to locate the Romano-British settlement which must 
be somewhere on the hill to account for the frequent spatter 
of Romano-British sherds just under the turf over the ditch 
and inside the rampart. 

It is hoped that a detailed account of the two season’s 
work with illustrations will in due course appear in the Sussex 
Archaeological Collections. 

1 S.A.C. 1xxxi, 192, Fig. 3. 

* S.N.Q., xv, 57-8. 

* Curwen Arch. of Sussex. 


REPLY 


WORTH CHURCH PULPIT 
(S.N.Q. xv, 197) 


The then Rector of Worth, the Rev. Arthur Bridge, in 
his book Worth Church, Sussex, (2nd edition, enlarged and 
revised, London: Frederick Sherlock Ltd., 1911) said (page 
50) that the pulpit was bought by the Rev. G. C. Bethune, 
Rector of Worth, 1841-1858, from Street and Son, Antique 
Furniture Warehouse, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, 
and erected in Worth Church on September 29, 1841. The 
firm of Francis Street & Son first appears in Robson’s London 
Directory for 1820 where Francis Street of Golden Square is 
described as an “‘Auctioneer.” From 1841, when Francis 
Street & Son were at 21 Brewer Street, Golden Square, they 
were described as “‘ Curiosity Dealers ” and the family business 
continued as such until 1878. 

According to Mr. Bridge (pages 48-49) the Low German 
inscription on the pulpit tallies with the Low German trans- 
lation by Dr. Johann Bugenhagen (“‘ Dr. Pomeranus ’’—as 
he was called from his native Pomerania) published in Witten- 
berg in 1541, of which there is a copy in the British Museum 
(3049.i.6). Reference to this version of 1541 shows that the 
correspondence is not quite complete but it is certainly close 
enough to suggest that it or another very similar version 
published in Liibeck in 1533 (British Museum 2.d.11) was in 
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fact the carver’s source and that there is no need to search any 
further. 

LEVET (instead of LIEVET) is the spelling that appears in 
the translations of 1541 and 1533. The Bugenhagen version 
has WANINGE instead of the Worth WANNIGE. But although 
the transposition may have been a slip on the carver’s part it 
need not have been so inevitably: the almost identical spelling 
WANIGE appears in the Low German version published in 
Liibeck in 1494 (British Museum: IC.9954) where the last 
phrase comes very close to the Worth version (except for 
different word order): 

WORTH: UND EIN WANNIGE BI EM MAKE 

Liibeck, 1494: UN MAKE ENE WANIGE BI EM 

Also, the form WANYGE appears in Heinrich Quentell’s 
Cologne version of 1480 (British Museum: IC.4409). 

The spelling of WANNIGE may have been an understandable 
slip in view of the precedents for transposing the N and I, 
but in any case the Worth inscription is remarkably close to 
the Low German translations published in Wittenberg and 
Liibeck in 1541 and 1533. Here are all three versions, for 
comparision: 

WORTH: WOL MI LEVET/DE WERTH MIN/ 

1533: WOL MY LEVET/DE WERT MYNE/ 

1541: WOL MY LEVET/DE WERT MYNE/ 


WORTH: WORDT HOLDEN/UND MIN VADER/ 
1533: WORT HOLDEN/ UNDE MYN VADER/ 
1541: WORT HOLDEN/UND MYN VADER/ 


WORTH: WERTH EN LEVE//UND WI WERDE/ 
1533: WERTH EN LEVEN//UNDE WY WERDEN/ 
1541: WERT EN LEVEN//UND WY WERDEN/ 


WORTH: THO EM KAME/UND EIN WANNIGE BI EM MAKE 
1533: THO EM KAMEN/UNDE EINE WANINGE BY EM MAKEN 
1541: THO EM KAMEN/UND EINE WANINGE BY EM MAKEN 
Incidentally, Mr. Blun implies in his fourth paragraph 
that there was no High German Bible translation in print 
before 1471. In fact, however, the first printed (High) 
German Bible appeared in Strassburg in 1466 (British Museum: 


IC. 506). STANLEY GODMAN. 


NOTES 


EDWARD ASHBURNHAM. (S.A.C. /, 79, and lv, 222). 
This Vicar of Tonbridge, Kent, where, according to 
A. G. Matthews in ‘ Walker Revised,” the parishioners 
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complained of his behaviour, and Rector of Guestling, and 
Prebendary of Chichester, was baptised 15 January 1589 at 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, son of Adam Ashburnham 
(buried 1597 Guestling). He married at Wrotham, Kent, 
1 August 1639 Ann Hutchinson, a widow, and died before 
29 October 1647 when letters of administration, as of Guest- 
ling, were granted in P.C.C. to George Jones, creditor. He 
proved in P.C.C. 12 June 1622 the will of his sister, Elizabeth 
Ashburnham, gentlewoman of St. Giles in the Fields, who 
was baptised 8 November 1581 at East Peckham, Kent. Sir 
John Ashburnham, Kt. (1625) of Broomham in Guestling 
(S.N.Q. ix, 179) was their brother. W. H. CHALLEN. 


NEOLITHIC FLINTS FROM WYCH CROSS. In 
the middle of July, 1957, the writer was given a polished flint 
axe, of Late Neolithic or Early Bronze Age pattern, found at 
approx. 51/42353220 by Mr. Turner, of Lewes Park Farm, 


Wych Cross, whilst working for Mr. E. Davies. of Wych Cross 
Farm. 


The axe is 6in. in length, with an almost perfect, semi- 
circular cutting edge—still very sharp—and a maximum width 
and thickness of 2.3in. and 1.3in. resp. The polishing extends 
over almost the entire length, although only to remove “ high- 
spots’? round the squared-off butt. The flint is pale grey- 
brown in colour: there are a few streaks of iron-staining across 
the spine. 


Mr. Turner also let me have a walnut-sized, perforated 
stone picked up in the same spot as the axe, in the midst of 
rows of raspberry canes. In March, 1958, I found a large 
Neolithic leaf-shaped arrowhead at approx. 51/42353205: 
with the mere tip missing, it measures 2.2in. in length and 
0.88in. wide, with a well-shaped butt, the colour being varying 
shades of grey. A number of flint flakes were also found in 
the same field, as well as numerous lumps of flint, some with 
lustrous patches as if fused, and others covered with networks 
of small cracks. 


The axe and arrowhead are now in the Society’s museum 
at Lewes; Mr. N. E. S. Norris’ opinion is that the perforated 
stone is a chalk nodule in which the hole once held a flint 
** finger ’’ that has, after heating, crumbled away. 


This leads to a possible answer to the rather vexing 
question of how and when the flints came to be at Wych 
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Cross, on beds of Ashdown Sand at the very crest of the 
Wealden anticline. An arrowhead, of similar date, from 
Crowborough, now in the Lewes museum, is deeply stained 
with iron: ironstone fragments occur in the fields at Wych 
Cross around 51/423316, and yet the flints bear only sketchy 
streaks of iron-staining. Many of the flints are shattered 
lumps an inch or so across, and obviously were not brought 
in for tool- or weapon-making, yet they are strewn over a 
number of acres. 

Mr. Turner remembers that, around 1920, cartloads of 
‘** rubbish *” were brought down from “‘ London”: of their 
nature he is not specific, but it seems possible that the rubbish 
was calcerous refuse from the North Downs chalk pits around 
Oxted or Caterham, intended to counter the soil’s high acidity, 
and the flints were carried down in this way. 

It is, perhaps, worth noting in passing, the recovery in 
1958 of a (? paleolithic) flint hand-axe from a field at Windy 
Ridge Farm, a mile eastwards along the same ridge. 

TALBOT K. GREEN. 


21 SOUTH STREET, CUCKFIELD. This house, and 
the bakery premises adjoining, together form a well-preserved 
mediaeval halled building with transverse kingposted solar 
wing. No. 21 represents the two-bayed hall with service 
bay and the bakery is the two-storied transverse solar wing. 

There is a castellated moulded beam at the service end 
of the hall, grooved to receive panelling, although the panelling 
itself has been destroyed. The open truss over the hall has 
also been removed. All existing framing is of good size. 

The hall bay measurements are:—east, 7ft. 10in., west, 
13ft. 7in. The service bay—divided longitudinally into two 
compartments, is I1ft. Oin. long and the average width is 
21ft. lin. 

These “‘ T’’ plan houses are not nearly so numerous as 
the more simple rectangular types and no doubt their status 
in mediaeval times was relatively high. They may, perhaps, 
be small manor houses, parsonages or the like. 


R. T. MASON. 


ST. MARY’S, BRAMBER. This well-known late 15th- 
century house has been fully described by Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey in S.A.C. /xxxvi, 102-112. In 1958 a drainage trench 
was dug in the approach to the western car park 5ft. away 
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from and parallel to the east wall of the wash house. At I 5ft. 
south of the back edge of the pavement of Bramber High St. 
was encountered the base of a flint wall, 16in. thick, crossing 
the trench at such an angle as to be parallel to the present 
main road. A second wall, 27in. thick, was found farther 
south, the distance between the opposing faces of the walls. 
if measured at a right-angle, being 14ft. 3in. 

Both walls were built of flints and large beach pebbles 
bedded in a mortar of lime, sand and tiny beach pebbles. 
The internal faces were covered with lime plaster. The 
broken tops of the walls were about 27in. below present ground 
level and were covered with dark earth which extended to the 
drain trench bottom at about 3ft. 6in. down. This earth was 
trowelled away close to the inner face of the southern wall 
until yellow clay was reached (possibly the floor), the wall 
then standing 3ft. high. 

From this small excavation came a few 13th-14th C. 
green glazed sherds, fragments of medieval roofing slate and 
pieces of roof tile. Slate, tile, oyster shells and pieces of animal 
bone were found in the upcast from the trench. It is of interest 
to note that at the very bottom came a small piece of coal. 
(Coal was found in a 13th C. context by Mr. H. Musson at 
Bramble Bottom, near Eastbourne; S.A.C. xciii, 157-170). 

The remains are likely to be the surviving traces of the 
north and south walls of a domestic building which stood there 
in the 13th-14th centuries. This would have been too far 
north and west of the general line of St. Mary’s frontage to 
have had any physical connection with that house. 


In May, 1960, more drain trenches were excavated, this 
time about 75ft. east of St. Mary’s at the foot of the terrace 
steps leading to the recently-constructed eastern car park. 
The main trench was in a N.-S. alignment, of an average depth 
of 4ft. 3in. below the terrace. Near the steps the trench ran 
through a concentration of flints, mortar, large sea pebbles 
and rough lumps of Sussex marble which had been thrown out 
of the trench before inspection. Concentrations of flints and 
mortar showed in both sides of the trench to a height of 2ft. 
These made no recognisable pattern. Among the upcast were 
recovered green glazed sherds, slate, Horsham roofing stone, 
oysters and roof tile fragments. 


The size and quantity of the pebbles, or rather boulders, 
Suggest that the walls or foundations were substantial; but 
whether they are of a building or have something to do with 
a structure near the western end of the original bridge (see 
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S.A.C. lxxxvi, 103, fig. 1) cannot be determined without further 
excavation. A small piece of flint wall, with a battered face, 
was disclosed in a branch trench some 30ft. S.W. 


Time permitted little more than rapid surveys to be made 
of both sites, copies of the drawings having been deposited 
at Barbican House. We are grateful to Miss D. H. Ellis, the 
owner of St. Mary’s, for drawing our attention to the dis- 


COVETIES. E. W. AND H. G. HOLDEN (May, 1960) 


LEWES FLOODS, NOVEMBER, 1960. Floods are an 
old story to Lewes. All through the years the lowlands around 
the town have been prone to flooding and the people of the 
Cliffe have suffered in particular. It is unusual however that, 
as in the case of the 1960 floods, the Winterbourne Stream 
should become such a menace. 


The floods of January 1772 saw boats floating round the 
Bear Inn adjoining the bridge, and in December 1801 the 
floodwaters nearly caused a disastrous fire in Swing-pump 
Alley (now North Court) when they entered a building con- 
taining a quantity of unslaked lime. The blaze produced 
was formidable, but was soon brought under control. During’ 
the floods of 1911 the citizens of the Cliffe were treated to an 
extraordinary sight when the Ouse rose rapidly overnight 
and drove dozens of rats from their bankside homes. The 
terrified creatures sought safety in the nearby trees and filled 
every available branch. Again, severe flooding occurred in 
January 1925, business premises in Cliffe High Street being 
badly damaged. 


The first week in November 1960 saw the worst floods 
that Lewes had experienced since 1925. The trouble started 
building up in October when over eight inches of rain fell— 
a remarkable amount, considering that the average October 
rainfall over the last ten years was 2.78 inches. Because of 
the unusually large amount of water coming down from its 
upper reaches, the River Ouse did not produce a normal drop 
in level at low tide, and this, in turn, prevented the abnormally- 
swollen Winterbourne Stream from emptying itself into the 
river in the usual way. 


The Winterbourne area in Southover was affected first. 
The Winterbourne Stream, normally docile and innocuous, 
overran its banks, flooding Southover Grange gardens, the 
cattle market, Eastport Lane, The Course, St. Pancras Terrace, 
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St. Pancras Lane and the Lewes County Grammar School for 
Girls. Houses in St. James Street, Grange Road and Garden 
Street were also affected. On the north side of Dorset Road 
the water rose two feet in fifteen minutes and flooded the 
basement rooms of the houses to a depth of four feet. On 
Thursday, November 3, the floodwaters of the Winterbourne 
started swirling into Lewes Station and by Friday only the 
Hastings and Brighton lines were being operated—with the use 
of steam engines the live rails having been switched off. 


On Thursday evening the Ouse rose about three feet in 
two hours, overflowed its banks and spread its muddy waters 
along Malling Street, Cliffe High Street, Morris Road and 
South Street. In the new houses in Orchard Close the flood- 
waters rose above the window sills. Over 200 properties were 
affected, many families had to leave their homes hurriedly, 
and riverside business premises were severely damaged. 


The view of the surrounding countryside from the top of 
Lewes Castle was striking. The lowlands from Malling to 
Hamsey presented the picture of a large lake and the water 
to the south of the town seemed to reach out to the sea. It 
has been estimated that, in addition to business premises, 620 
homes were flooded. Total damages may amount to about 
£300,000. Photographs of the Lewes floods, taken by the 


writer, have been deposited in the Society’s library at Barbican 
House. 


Other parts of Sussex also suffered severely at this time 
and photographs of the floodwaters in the Arun Valley have 
been presented to the Society by Mr. Eric Holden. 


W. K. RECTOR 


THE BARN, MAIN FARM, UPPER BEEDING. This 
old barn stood on a small mound, just north of the Downs, 
near Golding Barn, Upper Beeding. 


For many years it had been disused, and the cluster of 
other farm buildings round it were equally dilapidated. 


The barn had been almost entirely covered with corru- 
gated iron, sides as well as roof, and this so effectually hid its 
age that it was not until the land was sold for building, and 
the gang of clearers moved in to level the site, that the barn, 
with the removal of the iron, was revealed in its true light. 


The building was 45ft. long and 26ft. wide. It had an 
extended aisle on two sides, east and west, and a further one 
on the south end. 
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The foundations extended almost 18in. below the ground, 
and were composed mainly of small beach pebbles. On top 
of this the footings were constructed, of broken bricks and 
flint in a very strong cement. The broken bricks were all 
narrow, Tudor types. The cill rested directly on the footings. 

The barn was composed of three bays. The two outside 
ones measured 154ft. and the centre one 14ft. 

There were eight principal timbers, the four centre ones 
framed into tie and side beams, with great curved braces. 
These timbers were really massive, and at a height of 5ft. 
measured about 45in. in girth. The braces and beams were 
most clearly marked with a perfect series of assembly marks. 

In the centre bay the tie beams had short, additional 
braces framed into purlins. There was a porch over the door- 
way in the east side of the centre bay, with a similar doorway, 
without porch, on the west. 

The two end bays each contained seven pairs of ordinary 
rafters, and the centre bay had six. The timbers were flat on 
top but very rough inside. They were cut and pegged together 
without a ridge pole, and a purlin ran along each side about 
18in. from the apex. The roof timbers were not carried down 
over the aisles, but were joined near the main posts and carried 
to the wall plate at the side of the aisles, about 10ft. from the 
ground. The aisles were 54ft. in width. 

It was impossible to determine what the roof and wall 
coverings had been, as only the nails from the corrugated 
iron, which had been used for a makeshift repair, were visible. 

Short beams were framed into the principal posts and went 
across the aisles to the wall plate. The sides and ends of the 
barn were composed of narrow studs, morticed into the cill 
and wall plate. 

From a close examination of the footings and ground 
cills it was evident that the aisles were contemporary with the 
main bays, and it would appear that the whole building was of 
17th-century origin. MARGARET HOLT 


EXCAVATIONS AT DENSWORTH FARM, 1960. 

Densworth Farm lies nearly 3 miles north-west of 
Chichester, on the Funtington road (SU/831074). A linear 
defensive earthwork, of unproved date, runs zigzag across 
the plateau here (see Williams-Freeman in S.A.C. Ixxv, 99). 
Very close to this earthwork, on its southern side, is a small 
Roman cemetery which contained three cist burials with glass 
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vessels, as well as several cremations in urns (Rev. H. Smith 
in §.A.C. x, 168-180; xxii, 57-59). One of the stone cists, 
with some of the glass and pottery vessels, are now in 
Chichester Museum. In 1959 a water pipe was laid across 
the farm south of the earthwork; at one point the excavator 
cut through a patch of black earth containing Ist century 
Roman pottery. A small group, directed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rule, followed up this discovery by digging two trial trenches 
on either side of the pipe trench; these excavations gave the 
impression that the Roman pottery lay in a ditch. 


In 1960 the Chichester Civic Society attempted to follow 
up these discoveries with two weeks’ excavation, from 
August 3rd to 17th. The objects were (Site A) to locate the 
Roman cemetery again and search for more burials, in the 
hope that this would help to date the adjoining earthwork; 
(Site B) to locate the supposed Roman ditch again and follow 
it up, in the hope that this would lead to the discovery of the 
Roman villa which must, almost certainly, lie not far away. 


Neither of these hopes was realised. One of the flint- 
wall enclosures described by Rev. H. Smith was located but 
no more burials were found between this enclosure and the 
earthwork. The site of the cemetery is, however, now known 
more exactly and has been marked on a large-scale plan. 
Several cuttings across the line of the supposed Roman ditch, 
all very close to the 1959 trenches, failed to locate any Roman 
feature, but did cut into a purely natural channel in the gravel 
subsoil. It is concluded that the black earth found last year 
lay in a pit of quite limited extent rather than in a ditch. If 
this is so, the remains of the villa may lie not far away. A 


few trial holes were dug elsewhere in the field but produced 
nothing. 


The earthwork itself was not dug, but a cutting close 
against its southern edge revealed a “‘ scoop” in the ground 
as if material for the bank had been dug from the back, as 
well as thrown up from the ditch on the northern side. The 
opportunity was taken to examine the whole of this earthwork 
and to measure up profiles at several places. At the eastern 
end, in Densworth Copse, the bank (as recorded by Williams- 
Freeman) rises about 8ft. above the present-day bottom of 
the ditch. The middle and western parts of the bank are 
much truncated and appear to have been thrown forward 
into the ditch. The ditch is still, however, clearly visible and 
now measures about 39ft. wide, from the level ground to the 
foot of the bank. The bank itself is about 33ft. wide. The 
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earthwork finishes abruptly at each end at the edges of the 
plateau, where it dips into low ground. The whole earth- 
work is clearly defensive in character. J. HOLMES. 


‘**PARSON ACON.”’ Leland wrote:—‘“* One parson 
Acon buildid the spire of the faire steple there in the toune 
and also made the fayre bridge of stone caullid Rother- 
bridge scant a mile from Peteworth apon the water that 
cumith doune from Cowdrey.” There is scanty information 
as to this Benefactor, but he appears to have been a trustworthy 
friend of the Percy Family (then owners of the Petworth 
estates) and was the first named Trustee of the Settlement made 
by Maud, the second wife of Henry Percy created Earl of 
Northumberland in 1377. She was the widow of Gilbert, 
Earl of Angus, and daughter of Thomas Lucy, Lord of Egre- 
mont, and on her second marriage settled her extensive 
estates in the north of England on the Earl and herself, with the 
remainder to the Earl’s heirs in tail. On her death on the 
18th December, 1398, the Escheators had orders to give 
livery of the lands so settled to the Earl—Acon is then variously 
described as John Acombe parson of Petworth; John de 
Acombe parson of Petworth and John de Akome late parson 
of Petworth. The (stone) Rotherbridge was therefore con- 
temporary with the famous “‘ New” Rochester Bridge. (See 
Close Rolls 21 Ric. II.m.15 and 22 Ric.II.pt.2.m.2. and Calendar 
at pp. 255 and 482-4). G.D.J. 


CHICHESTER’S LAST CHARTER. It seems to have 
escaped the notice of its historians that the charter granted to 
Chichester by James II on 27 March 1685 is not the charter 
by which the Corporation is now governed. From 1688 
Chichester reverted to the charter issued by James I on 16 
June 1621 and all the previous grants from earlier sovereigns.! 

The background to the grant of 1685 is the attack launched 
by Charles II and his brother James II on the privileges of 
Parliamentary boroughs. By threatening them with the issue 
of a writ of quo warranto boroughs were persuaded to surrender 
all their privileges and to petition for a new charter. Most of 
the new charters made very few changes in the organisation 
of the borough, but nominated the members and officers of 
the corporation. In theory only the King’s friends were 
nominated, although this was not always so in practice.” 
That Chichester surrendered its charters under the threat of 
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court proceedings is shown by an entry in the state papers for 
26 Feb. 1684/5: 


Reference to the Attorney General of the petition of 
William Baldwin, Town Clerk of Chichester, that, 
having always been loyal, he may be continued in 


that employment, the city having resigned their 
charter.* 


In 1688, after William of Orange had landed in Devon, 
James II issued a proclamation annulling the charters of all 
boroughs which had not had their surrenders enrolled on the 
Close Roll. The proclamation actually lists these boroughs 
and a search of the index to the Close Rolls confirms that the 
Chichester surrender is not enrolled. It seems, therefore, 
quite certain that in 1688 Chichester reverted to its previous 
charters which are still (except where affected by more recent 
statutes) the authority for the city’s powers. 

C. E. WELCH 


1 


A. Ballard, History of Chichester (Chichester, 1929), p. 74. See 
F. W. Steer, Chichester City Charters (Chichester, 1956), pp. 20 and 21 
for details of these two charters. 


2G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts (Oxford, 1949), p. 104. At Ply- 
mouth several Whigs secured nomination in the new charter. 


8 Cal. of State Papers Domestic, 1685 (1960), p. 47. 


* A. Luders, Reports . . upon Controverted Elections, vol. I (1789), pp. 
260-266. 


HARTING. A very full and interesting account of 
Harting and Rogate parishes is given (under the title ‘‘ History 
in a Map’”’) by Dr. E. M. Yates in the Geographical Journal 
for March 1960 (cxxvi, 32-51) with four illustrations, one plan, 
and 13 maps showing Geology, Relief, Prehistoric and Roman 
Elements, Settlements, Land Utilisation and Roads. 


BATTENS, HIGHBROOK 


BY R. T. MASON 


Battens was briefly described by the late Ian C. Hannah 
in S.A.C. Vol. 83, but as a result of building works recently 
undertaken there it is clear that obscuration by later coverings 
at the time precluded a comprehensive examination of the 
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house; indeed, Hannah did not in fact, reach any definite 
conclusions and was evidently rather baffled by the flimsy 
character of such framing as was visible. 


A principle which has perhaps been too readily accepted 
is that the heavier the scantlings the earlier the building. This 
is refuted twice by local examples, i.e. Capons, Cowfold, 
(Early 14th C.) and Manor Cottages, Albourne (Late 14th C.) 
where the material used is slender and suggests that the amount 
of money available decided the standard of the building just 
as it did in later times and does today. 


Battens comprises two wings, both of medieval date. 
The north-south wing is clearly the earlier and has a roof 
formed of couples of rafters joined by stout collars near their 
apex. There is no sign of kingpost or collar purlin, and as 
this type of roof is undoubtedly the forerunner of the normal 


kingpost-collar purlin type, it is therefore, probably late 13th 
or early 14th C. 


This wing consists of an open hall of two bays with a 
third bay at the north end which is two-storied and presumably 
always was so. 


The east-west wing has a roof of normal kingpost-collar 
purlin type and is probably 15th century. It comprises two 
two-storied bays completely separated and may be the remains 
of an added solar wing, the east bay of which has been des- 
troyed. In other words, the house which is now “L” 
shaped in plan, may originally have been “‘T” shaped. 
This would agree with the “‘ T’’ plan medieval house as we 
know it in Sussex, i.e. 20 South Street, Cuckfield; Chennels 
Brook Farm, Horsham; and solar-service wings have been 
added to achieve this plan at Capons, Cowfold and No. 34 
High Street, East Grinstead. 


The moulded beam mentioned by Hannah was in reality 
a planted capping to retain the edge of a range of 16th C. 
panelling (virtually matchboarding) and both have been 
removed. This feature seemed of great interest as it illus- 
trated protracted efforts to bring a rather poor but very early 
building into line with fashion, first by the addition of an 
imposing solar-service wing and later by the provision of a 


moulded beam and panelled reredos at the upper end of the 
hall. 
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In connection with this latter point, it can be noted that 
where a house had combined solar-service apartments, the 


‘dais’ (if any) was apparently always at the end opposite 
to them. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


THE AUTUMN MEETING 


The Society’s Autumn Meeting was held on Saturday, 
5th November, 1960, at the Boys’ High School, Chichester. 
in their fine modern hall. About 200 members and friends 
were present despite the irregularities in the train services 
caused by the severe floods two days previously which had put 
the electric lines out of action, particularly at Lewes. Once 
again in this wet year the Society was lucky in having a bright 
sunny day. Those present heard a most interesting lecture 
by Mr. Graham Webster, M.A., F.S.A.. of the University of 
Birmingham Extra-Mural Department, an authority on the 


~ Roman Army in Britain, on “ The Roman Invasion of South- 


East Britain in A.D. 43,” with particular reference to the 
position of the client kingdom of the Regni in Sussex at that 
time under King Cogidubnus, and to the finds of Roman 
military equipment made on this part of the South Coast 
which point to landings having taken place not far away. 


I.D.M. 


LOCAL MEETING AT BRIGHTLING 


The last local meeting of the year was held on Saturday, 
17th September, 1960, when members and their friends as- 
sembled at the interesting old Church of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Brightling, which occupies a lofty position adjoin- 
ing picturesque Brightling Park. The architecture and 
interesting monuments were described by Mr. Emil Godfrey 
and Mr. Antony Dale followed with an account of the Fuller 
family, in particular “‘ Honest Jack Fuller,”” who was respon- 
sible for the Brightling Needle, the Sugar Loaf and a Temple 
in the adjacent Park. The forceful character of Squire Jack 
Fuller was well brought out by Mr. Dale. Members were 
able to hear afterwards a demonstration, kindly given by Mr. 
Crouch, on the barrel organ, recently repaired. which was 
given to the Church by Jack Fuller. 
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The meeting then moved to Socknersh Manor, passing 
through very pleasant wooded country. Mr. Godfrey 
described the house and members and their friends were 
allowed, by the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Lilley, to go over it. 

Finally a picnic tea was enjoyed in the grounds of the 
house in magnificent sunshine, which also added to the 
pleasure of the drive home. N.E.S.N. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


6th July, 1960. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the chair 
and twenty others. Thirty new members were elected and 
five deaths and four resignations were reported. The Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Inchcape and Mrs. R. H. Hotblack were elected 
Vice-Presidents. Mr. Salzman was thanked for his gift to 
the Library of a copy of Clifford Musgrave’s ** Royal Pavilion.”’ 
High Rocks Camp, Tunbridge Wells, and The Redoubt, 
Eastbourne, had been scheduled as Ancient Monuments. The 
objections to the new road through Westgate Fields, Chiches- 
ter, had been overruled. Mr. W. D. Peckham’s offer of a 
large 16th-century tapestry on permanent loan to Michelham 
Priory was accepted. Mr. and Mrs. Sanders were appointed 
Custodians of Wilmington Priory and Mr. and Mrs. Hudson 
of Priest House, West Hoathly. 

Ist October, 1960. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
chair and thirteen others. Thirty-seven new members were 
elected and three deaths and seven resignations were reported. 
The Court Books of Lord Gage’s Manors had been transferred 
to the Society’s Muniment Room, including that of Mares- 
field Manor. The notice board at Holtye Roman Road was 
to be re-painted and the Trust Plaque fixed thereto. 

6th December, 1960. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
chair and fifteen others. Sixteen new members were elected. 
six resignations and one death were reported and twenty- 
four persons were removed from the list of members for 
non-payment of subscriptions for over three years. Mr. 
Lindsay Fleming and Mr. J. E. Wadey resigned from the 
Council owing to ill-health and Archdeacon Mason was 
elected a Member of the Council to fill one of such vacancies. 
Mr. Margary was thanked for his generous gift of a coin 
case to contain the Halland Park Hoard. 

4th February, 1961. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the 
chair and twenty others. Thirty-two new members were 
elected against two deaths and two resignations (there were 
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thirteen resignations at the end of 1960). The Society sup- 
ported the opposition to the proposed development on or near 
Rookery Hill, Bishopstone, and would object to the proposed 
conversion of the kitchen garden of Castlegate House, Lewes, 
into a private car park for the County Hall. It was decided 
to proceed with the repairs at Wilmington Priory and to make 
a special appeal for contributions towards the heavy expense. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gorringe were appointed Custodians of the 
Priest House. The Trust’s representatives on the Com- 
mittee for Tarring Cottages; Preston Manor; The Marlipins 
and Michelham Priory were reappointed. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The main business brought forward at the Research 
Committees on Wednesday, 28th September, 1960, and 18th 
January, 1961, included reports on the summer excavations 
and a considerable number of interesting finds from various 
parts of the county. 


RANSCOMBE CAMP. Mr. Burstow reported that the com- 
pletion of the work by the Brighton and Hove Archaeological 
Society showed that Ranscombe was an unfinished camp built 
between 500 B.C. and 300 B.C. by people using what is usually 
known as Iron Age Al pottery. The camp, therefore, 
preceded the one on the adjoining hill—The Caburn. 


HIGH ROCKS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Mr. J. H. Money sent 
in a report that recent work on the eastern entrance to the 
camp had shown two periods of fortification (1) probably 
between 150 and 100 B.C.; (2) early in the first century A.D. 
just preceding the Roman invasion. These periods seem to 
coincide with similar works at Oldbury near Igtham, Kent, 
and on The Caburn. 


FOLKINGTON HILL, NEAR EASTBOURNE. Mr. Harris re- 
ported on this in September, and one of the excavators, Mr. 
Jewson, gave further details and showed some finds at the 
January meeting. The finds included sherds and a collared 
urn and some flints from this Middle Bronze Age barrow. 
Work will continue this summer. 
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CHICHESTER. Mr. Holmes reported (a) work in the 
grounds of The County Hall which revealed a ditch alongside 
a Roman street some 450 feet north of West St. with evidence 


of occupation throughout the whole Roman period (b) the 
finding of part of a mosaic floor in an extension to Morant’s 
shop in West St. The architect, Mr. Roth, hopes to preserve 
this in position. 

GRAFFHAM. Miss Keefe showed some finds from a 17th- 
century kiln which she was excavating there. 


BRAMBER. Mr. Gardner reported that the Steyning 
Grammar School boys had started excavation at St. Mary’s 
Guest House, where foundations of flint walling and remains 
of roof tumble had come to light. 


OTHER FINDS 

These included a well shaft, open for 75 feet, in the midst 
of a Roman site south of the’ Roman and Iron Age site 
excavated at Muntham Court, Findon; extensive Roman 
remains at Fishbourne; an ancient road surface, probably 
Roman, east of Bodiam Church; an Anglo-Saxon sword and 
knife on the site of the new Further Education College at 
Eastbourne (St. Anne’s Road); a mesolithic site on Trotton 
Common; flint tools and Roman finds from various Worthing 
sites; more 18th-century wallpaper in another house at 
Harting. 

Mr. Lewis reported the successful clearing of scrub from 
Cissbury, which revealed some hitherto hidden features- 
more flint mines, an extension of Celtic field system and 
another rectangular enclosure. 


OBITUARY 
R. H. D’ELBOUX, M.C., F.S.A. 


Many members will already have learned with regret of 
the death of Raymond Herbert D’Elboux, which occurred on 
5th January, 1961, the eve of his sixty-eighth birthday. 
D’Elboux was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was a contemporary of Mr. R. E. Breffit, the Chief 
Constable of East Sussex. During the 1914-18 war he was 
awarded the Military Cross. 
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He had close connections with the county of Kent, but 
in 1931 having come to live at Bexhill, where he for many 
years taught at the Grammar School, he joined the Sussex 
Archaeological Society. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1942 and a member of the Council 
of the Sussex Archaeological Society in 1946. Inthe meantime 
he maintained his interest in Kent and for some years acted 
as Hon. Secretary of the Kent Archaeological Society. Hav- 
ing resigned that position, however, he was, in 1951, elected 
Hon. Secretary of the Sussex Society in succession to 
E. R. Burder. He was also for many years Secretary of the 
Harleian Society, and took an important part in the formation 
of the Battle and District Historical Society. He was in- 
terested mainly in mediaeval archaeology, and had an excep- 
tionally wide knowledge of monumental brasses and heraldry. 

In 1958 D’Elboux suffered a grievous blow in the death 
of his wife, from which he never fully recovered. He decided 
to leave Sussex and went to live near Machynlleth. This 
entailed his relinquishment of his office as Hon. Secretary. 
and the severance of most of his links with Sussex. But he 
will be long remembered here, and especially at Battle. To 
quote one who knew him well, “‘ We all feel that we know 
less of him than we wish, but the natural reticence which 
caused this also enabled him to disguise the fact that he did 
not suffer fools gladly. Rather he helped the in-rushing fool 
to be less foolish, by lending him books and otherwise curbing 
his impetuous ideas: and, in short, always behaving like the 
good Catholic Christian gentleman he was.” F.B.S. 


REVIEW 


ENGLISH PLACE NAMES BY KENNETH CAMERON (256 pp. and 
10 illustrations. B. T. Batsford Limited, 1961). 


This work relates to the whole of England, so that Sussex 
references, though numerous, are only a small percentage of 
the total. The scheme is to segregate and deal in different 
chapters with names derived (for instance) from races who 
supplied the inhabitants from time to time, from religious 
(Pagan or Christian) terms and ceremonies; from social and 
legal customs; and there are chapters on the names of rivers, 
hills and valleys, woods and clearings. There is a foreword 
on the pronunciation of Old English and Old Norse spellings 
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and a useful appendix in three columns giving the common 
modern form, the meaning, and the source of words (thus, 
Dean; valley; O.E. denu). Altogether a very useful book 
embodying much labour in compilation. G.D.J. 


EDITORIAL 


Communications for the Honorary Editor should in future : 


be addressed to him as follows :— 
G. D. JOHNSTON 


STONES 
WISBOROUGH GREEN 
BILLINGSHURST 
SUSSEX 
ERRATA 
’ line 
191 5 &8 For “ Bardon ”’ read *“*‘ Bardown ”’ 
210 -5 For “* Board ”’ read *‘ Hoard ”’ 


213-4 For ‘** Mrs.” read ** Miss ” 
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For Dorset: Mr. P. N. Dawe, Storridge Farm Cottage, Beaminster, Dorset. 


Annual Subscription: 10/-; to be sent to Mr. Hugh Foster, Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Stocklinch Manor, Ilminster, Somerset. 


Friends of Lewes Society 


If you are fond of Lewes you are urged to join this Society, whose objects are 
to arouse a lively and practical interest in the town and its setting, and to help 
preserve in its architecture and character all that is best from the past, to defend 
the beauty of the town and its surroundings and to ensure that its future develop- 
ment shall be worthy of its civic tradition and history. 


Annual Subscription 5/-. Applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss BARBARA CROOK, West House, SOUTHOVER, or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. G. H. Ayres, BARCLAYS BANK, LEWES. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 95 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration 
Work and Model Farm Building 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 474 (2 lines) 











Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves House is vested in the Sussex Archaeological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expeditition. 

Other properties held by the Trust are Michelham Priory; The Marlipins, 
Shoreham; Parsonage Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield; 
The Priest’s House, West Hoathly; and Pigeon House, Angmering. 
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GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers | Probate Registries | Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. PRIDDLE, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 























Holleyman & Treacher 
Limited 














Antiquarian Books 
Prints, Maps X& Music 


You are invited to inspect our well classified 
stock of over 50,000 volumes. 


Books on Sussex, Archaeology, History and 
Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 


Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of-print 
and rare books sought for and reported free 
of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a speciality. 
A large stock of piano, orchestral, organ 
and vocal scores is kept carefully classified 
for your inspection. Music catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always show 
our unique collection of early Sussex maps, 
prints and water colours. 


Libraries Purchased 
* 


21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 


Phone Brighton 28007 








CHARLES CLARKE (HAYWARDS HEATH) LTD. 

















